“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Comper. 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Noble St. Bernard Dog. 
DieED IN CAMBRIDGE, MARCH, 1875. 
BY AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


Nobody knows all the traits of a fine dog except 
those who live with him; but “Dicky Bernard,” 
or “Sir Richard,” as they sometimes called him, 
Was on such a magnificent scale,—was such a great, 
noble, handsome fellow,—that everybody who 
+? the house took notice of him, and admired 

- He was avery affectionate and unsuspicious 
dog, who loved everybody, and believed everybody 
loved him. You know that the dog-nature is 
capable of jealousy and suspicion, just as the 
human is ; but Dick knew nothing of such feelings. 
To him everybody was a friend; and he used to 
stand at the garden gate and wait for recognition ; 

many a man, whose countenance was hard 
With business cares, would stop with a softened 
look for Dicky, and pat his stately head; and the 
little childrea, on their way to and from the 


school near by, would linger, as long as they 
dared, to talk with and caress him. They under- 
stood his kind, good face, and his trusty nature, 
which made him always ready to respond to their 
greetings. That was the beauty of this stately 
creature; he was so gentle and loving. Nobody 
ever knew him to snap or grow]; a great, tender, 
true heart was his, capable of the most enduring 
attachment. 

His owners brought him home when a puppy, 
and he was never long absent from the house and 
the garden which surrounds it. His business in 
life seemed to be just a companion to his human 
friends; and he developed so much intelligence, 
and looked as if he knew so much, that it some- 
times seemed as if he could almost speak. He 
learned to go out and attend to the care of the 
blinds if the wind slammed them, and would rise 
from his comfortable place on the rug to shut the 
door, if told to; would bring his master’s slippers, 
and go up-stairs to get a coat, if first shown one, 
and then directed to do it. He would go to the hen- 
house with his mistress, take an egg in his mouth, 
carry it in and deposit it in a safe place, and was 
never known to break but one. In the two 
families of the house were taken two daily papers, 
which were left inside the gate, where Dicky 
picked up the one which belonged in his part and 
carried it in. He knew the “Journal” from the 
“ Herald,” and took charge of it. 

It was a notable trait that he had no jealousy, 
—dogs so often show it towards one another or 
towards cats, seeming to feel greatly aggrieved if 
another is petted in their presence. But Dicky was 
perfectly magnanimous towards the little, sharp 
Scotch terrier, Jack, who belonged in the other 
part of the house. Often would his mistress take 
bits of meat and go in with him on a friendly visit 
to Jack, both dogs sharing the food in equal pro- 
portions. Dick was even deputed to carry, on his 
own nose, a morsel to Jack,—than which unselfish 
kindness could not further go. If a specially 
dainty scrap was laid in a more tempting place,— 
if possible, under his nose,—he would stoically 
refrain from touching it, though he had not tasted 
meat all day, if told “that is Jack’s meat.” 

Another pet in the house was a parrot, and it 
was the opinion of some of the visitors that in his 
inmost heart, the dog looked upon the screaming, 
garrulous bird as a creature undignified and over- 
vociferous ; but he was as gallant as he was good, 
and though he did look, under the iniliction, as if 
it was not a becoming proceeding, he would allow 


her to stand on his back while he walked about 
the room to give her a ride, Polly meanwhile 
toppling about from side to side, and cackling and 
giggling as only a parrot is capable of doing. 

icky had a leisurely, happy life of it; in the 
summer basking in the garden; in the winter 
frolicking in the snow, which he so enjoyed, that his 
master used to throw shovelfuls of it over him; 
and always in the evening staying by his dear 
mistress in the cosey little sitting-room which he 
almost seemed to fill. And this great, shaggy, 
handsome creature, large enough almost to carry 
a grown person on his back, as his kindred dogs 
among the Alps can do, in rescuing some traveller 
lost in the snow, became, as you will readily 
believe, a pleasant, grateful, intelligent companion 
to her. 

When he was attacked by that terrible disease, 
spinal meningitis, his master and mistress watched 
over him as tenderly and carefully as if he were 
human; and he appreciated their kindness, and 
would look up with the intense love of his great, 
dog-heart in his eyes, until the film of coming 
death blinded them forever. 


Fully Enough Whipping. 


We recently hired a livery team to carry us 
from the depot, about a mile and a half. Our 
driver was a boy some fifteen or sixteen years old, 
and we noticed that he selected a whip from the 
rack with an air which showed that he regarded 
it as a very important part of his outfit. As soon 
as he got in, he began to lash the horse, although 
the vehicle was a stout carryall, and the hill was 
quite steep. We told him that we should not like 
a horse of ours driven so; and then he settled into 
the sulks, and the horse into a snail’s pace. The 
horse seemed a willing and capable beast enough ; 
but there was no means of communication between 
him and the driver, except the whip: and the 
only inspiration which the horse appeared to 

ather from this, was a confused and spasmodic 
impulse to get up and get. What subtle influence 
the driver attributed to it, we cannot even imagine. 
First he struck the horse suddenly, and made him 
whisk his tail, and then he whipped him for whisk- 
ing his tail. ‘This started him into a run, and he 
whipped him for pening, Then he checked and 
bothered him, and made him stumble, and then he 


whipped him for stumbling. Then we told him 
that he had done fully enough whipping for the 
| trip. -J. C. Dillon, in “ Ploughman.” 
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The Bird Question. 


In an article entitled “The Bird Question,” 
published in the seventh volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Illinois Horticultural Society, showing 
the indispensable agency of birds in holding the 
insect world in checx, it is admitted, nevertheless, 
that if any species of bird should actually become 
so numerous and injurious as to interfere essen- 
tially with the cultivation of any important crop, 
it would fall into the same category with noxious 
insects, and that it might therefore become neces- 
sary to reduce its number. 

I have since questioned, very much, the pro- 
priety of disseminating this doctrine, because, 
though it may be theoretically true, it remains to 
be proved that any such case has really occurred, 
or that it is likely to do so; and the danger is that 
any admission of this kind is so liable to be taken 
by thoughtless persons as a sanction for destroying 
these beautiful and almost universally useful creat- 
ures, under circumstances which could by no 
means justify the cruel practice. 

As stated in the article referred to, there are, 
fortunately, only a very few species of birds which 
have been accused of being seriously injurious to 
the farmer or the horticulturist, and these feed 
largely upon insects during all parts of the year, 
except the few weeks in which they regale them- 
selves upon the ripening fruits. The two species 
of birds which have been signalized as most in- 
jurious to the horticulturist, on account of their 

abit of pecking into ripe grapes, and thus 
damaging more than they devour, are the quaint- 
voiced cat-bird and that elegant ornament of our 

rounds, the Baltimore oriole, or golden robin. 
Both of these are active destroyers of insects, and, 
like the great majority of birds, feed their young 
exclusively upon tbis kind of diet. They have 
both frequented my garden the present season, and 
I have been much interested in watching the 
assiduity with which a pair of cat-birds fed their 
young with various kinds of worms, or larve, their 
nest having been built in a syringa bush which 
was trained against the side of the house. 

I have also observed the golden robin in its 
search after insects, and in one instance saw a 
female alight upon the perpendicular trunk of an 
apple-tree, clinging to it with much tenacity, 
though not with the ease of the woodpecker; she 
would sometimes even stand with her head down- 
ward, then let go her hold and catch in a new 

lace, and once darted off after a moth, which she 

ad dislodged from its hiding-place; and this is 
just the situation where she would be most likely 
to capture the codling moth as it emerged from 
its pupal covering under the bark.—W. L. B., in 
Prairve Farmer. 


A RADNORSHIRE lady, who was married in 
March, and came to reside in Yorkshire, recently 
paid a visit to her father, who, before she was 
married, had kept two or three sheep-dogs, of 
which she was very fond. Since then he has 
retired from business, and disposed of all but one 
dog. This one met the lady with demonstrations 
of great delight upon her arrival at her father’s 
house, and that night the dog went a distance of 
seven miles to a farmhouse where one of the other 
dogs had been sent (the latter was blind, but kept 
as being an old favorite). In the morning, when 
the lady went to the door, she saw, not only the 
dog which had given her such a glad reception the 
day previously, but also the old blind one, which 
had evidently been brought by the other dog to 
welcome her. When the second night came the 
old blind one was taken back to its home by the 
same dog, which afterwards returned, having 
travelled a distance of twenty-eight miles to give 
pleasure to the old blind one.—Land and Water. 
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Horses, though docile and gentle, are timid and 
nervous; noise and violence will only aggravate 
their terror if once roused; but they can be 
soothed if a man has the sense and temper to go 
about his task in a right way. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Luther and the Bird. 
The sun was setting after a day 
Gloomy, and wet, and chill, 
And Martin Luther hurried away 
From the garden-spot where the shadows lay, 
And the lurid sunset under the gray, 
For his heart was darker still. 


But on a branch a bird began 
To carol a little song; 
It struck the ear of the moody man, 
Sorrowing under an awful ban, 
And through his heart its music ran, 
And it made him glad and strong. 


Then it nestled its head beneath its wing, 
And quietly went to rest; 

And the time was passing afar from spring, 

And the world had many a venom thing, 

And none knew what the night would bring, 
With the sun gone out in the west. 


But Martin Luther bent his head, 
And in his own sweet words 
He blessed the Giver of daily bread, 
Who conquers the dark of doom and dread; 
And he suffered himself to be gently led 
By the God of the little birds. 


or 


Two Bright Dogs. 


: Some one tells this little story of two smart 
Ogs :-- 

“My friend had several dogs, two of which had 
a special attachment to and understanding with 
each other. The one was a Scotch terrier, gentle 
and ready to fraternize with all honest comers. 
The other was as large as a mastiil, and looked 
like a compound between the mastiff and the large, 
rough stag-hound. He was fierce, and required 
some acquaintance before you knew what faithful- 
ness and kindness lay beneath his rough and 
savage-looking exterior. The one was gay and 
lively ; the other, stern and thoughtful. 

“These two dogs were often observed to go a 
certain point together, when the small one re- 
mained behind at a corner of a large iield, while 
the mastiff went around by the side of the field, 
which ran up hill for nearly a mile, and led toa 
wood on the left. Game abounded in those dis- 
tricts, and the object of the dogs’ arrangement 
was soon seen. The terrier would start a hare, 
and chase it up hill toward the large wood at the 
summit, where they arrived somewhat tired. At 
this point the large dog, which was fresh and had 
rested after his walk, darted after the animal, 
which he usually captured. They then ate the 
hare between them, and returned home. This 
course had been systematically carried on for some 
time before it was fully understood.” 


Henry Thoreau’s Mouse. 


The mice which haunted my house were not the 
common ones which are said to have been intro- 
duced into the country, but a wild native kind, not 
found in the village. I sent one to a distinguished 
naturalist, and it interested him much. When I 
was building, one of these had its nest underneath 
the house, and before I had laid the second floor, 
and swept out the shavings, would come out 
regularly at lunch-time and pick up the crumbs 
at my feet. It probably had never seen a man 
before It soon became quite familiar, and would 
run over my shoes and up my clothes. It could 
readily ascend the sides of the room by short 
impulses like a squirrel, which it resembled in its 
motions. At length, as I leaned with my elbow 
on the bench, one day, it ran up my clothes, and 
along my sleeve, and round and round the paper 
which held my dinner, while I kept the latter close, 
and —_ and played at bo-peep with it; and 
when at last I held still a piece of cheese between 


my thumb and finger, it came and nibbled it, 
sitting in my hand, and atterwards cleaned its face 
_ and paws, like a fly, and walked away. 


The Old Cat’s Maneuvre. 

A pair of blackbirds built a nest on the top of 
ay garden wall, which is thickly covered with ivy, 

hen the young birds were about three parts 
fledged, one of them by some mishap left the nest 
and fell into the flower-garden. My old cat, 
which has killed scores of small birds, immedi- 
ately found it, and at the same time a kitten (not 
belonging to the cat) began to pay rather rude 
attentions to the young blackbird, and would have 
used it as kittens are wont, but the old cat would 
not suffer her to touch it. The cause of this was, 
the male blackbird, being aware of the peril of its 
young, made a great noise,and kept flying here 
and there around the scene of action, crying and 
scolding with might and main. It then became 
evident to me that the cat had three objects in 
view: Firstly, not to allow the kitten to kill or 
make off with the young bird; secondly, to use 
the young bird as a decoy to entrap the old one; 
thirdly, to make the young bird cry sufficiently 
to induce the parent’s affection to overcome its 
discretion. During the manceuvres, old Tom made 
unsuccessful springs to catch the old bird, altern- 
ately running to give the kitten a lesson of patience, 
or self-denial, or impose a fear of punishment. 
The young bird repeatedly hopped out of sight 
among the flowers, and stinted its cries; then the 
cat touched it again, and made it flutter about and 
ery, Which brought the old bird down with cries 
of terror or wrath, or both, and almost into the 
very mouth of the cat. After 1 had waited some 
ten or fifteen minutes, it became too painful for me 
to witness, so I caught the young bird, and put it 
again into its nest. In less than an hour the youn 
bird was again on the ground, the cat, kitten, an 
er performing the same drama, with this 
ditierence in the acting: the cat lay down, rolled 
about or sat at a convenient distance from the 
young bird, yet with eyes alert, though half shut, 
and otherwise giving an assurance that it did not 
intend to make another bound without succeedin; 
to catch his prey. He was, however, disappoin 
and made four without achieving his purpose. At 
this juncture the mother-bird came on the stage, 
with cries of distress, but kept aloof on the 
branches of a tall cherry-tree that rises above the 
wall; andif her boldness were less than her mate’s, 
her discretion was greater, for she kept far aloft. 
This scene continued about seven or ten minutes, 
when I again caught the young bird and threw it 
over the wall, and the exhibition of animal 
thought, emotion, and passion ceased. The cat 
showed an amount of reasoning which he probably 
never before exercised, because never before placed 
in the same circumstances. That he had used 
young sparrows, of which he must have caught 
scores, as decoys to catch the old ones, is possible, 
but I am perfectly sure that no kitten ever was in 
the garden during his reign as “ monarch of all he 
surveyed in the shape of birds.” Hence his 
authority over the kitten, which was full of life and 
eagerness to appropriate the young bird, the 
killing of which would have defeated the purpose 
of the cat in using the young bird as a decoy to 
catch the old one, was indeed remarkable, and dis- 
closed a combination of mental forces of self-con- 
scious reason of no trifling order, and, as it 
appears to me, conclusive that the difference—and 
only difference—between instinct and reason 18 
one of degree —Cor. in “ Nature.” 


A Valuable Dog. 

Thomas W. Lane was recently gunning in West 
Roxbury, when his dog —a full-blooded English 
setter — brought and deposited at his feet a large 
pocket-book, which, upon examination, proved to 
contain $425 in currency and some papers of 
value. It proved to be the property of Mr. Lang- 
ley, of Cambridgeport, who had been gunning In 
that locality, and had met with the above-men- 
tioned loss, and after a fruitless search had given 
it up. Mr. Langley desired Mr. Lane to accept & 
suitable bonus for the lucky find, which Mr. Lane 
refused; thereupon Mr. Langley insisted Ra yr 
making the dog a present of $30 to be invested in 
in a silver collar.— Herald. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Birds on Bonnets — A Woman’s Appeal. 
“Blessed are the merciful.” 

The fashion-books tell us that “ birds and feath- 
ers this season are to be used to excess in the 
ening of hats and bonnets.” Well is it that 
the dear little birdies know nothing of the latest 
fashion bulletins. If they did, such an announce- 
ment would bring more dismay into their happy 
circles, than the sight of the most ferocious ma- 
rauding kite or hawk. 

One Parisian lady recently caused a thousand 
humming-birds to be put to death to decorate her 
ball costume with some particular part of its 
Pe. So many beautiful, happy lives which 
30d had made, sacrificed to the whims of a woman 
of fashion! Surely she could not claim the prom- 
ise, “ Blessed are the merciful.” No wonder the 
noble lady, Burdett-Coutts, remonstrated with her 
for such inhumanity. 

One who could command such a supply of these 
exquisite birds had surely at her choice the whole 
range of beautiful fabrics and inanimate gems, 
so lavishly provided for the adornment of women. 
Cannot we all find some more suitable adorning 
than the plumage of these joyous creatures? Is it 
not a far higher joy to see them flitting so brightly 
among the green leaves, filling the air with 
melody, than to wear their dead feathers, and stiff, 
unnatural wings upon your bonnet? 

Iam sure there are hundreds of warm, loving 
hearts, especially among our dear little girls, who 
will cheerfully adopt some other style of adorn- 
ment. Everything that tends to make the general 
sentiment set the other way, tends to preserve and 
protect these innocent creatures. J. E. M’C. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Kind Inquiries for George’s’’ Health. 
AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 


“George” had raany friends in the neighborhood 
of W. He was much admired by every one for 
his unsurpassed beauty of outline, kind, gentle 
manners, and fleetness of motion. “The very 
speed of thought seemed in his limbs.” He 
would submit to all sorts of caresses, and bow 
his proud head in meek submission to receive 
the daisy garland woven by the tiny hand of child- 
hood. But there came aday when “George” must 
take a rest, for he had taken a terrible cold, and 
grandfather said that “ George” had a bad cough 
and would die of consumption. I had arrived 
late one night at the home of my friends, and 
found the family in their usual health. A timid 
little rap at the door in the morning, and a 
soft child-voice said, “Mamma tent me ober 
to tee ip “Dorge” vas better.’ “Tell your 
mother that the doctor thinks he is not quite so 
well,” replied my friend. “ Vill he dide?” mourn- 
fully asked little golden hair, while she twirled 
her hat on her wee plump hand. “Have you any 
one sick in your family?” I inquired, thinking 
it strange that I had not learned the fact before. 
“Yes, our horse is quite ill with lung fever,” 
replied my friend. After breakfast the family 
went to the stable to make tender inquiries after 
“George.” The poor animal lifted his head in the 
most languid manner, and seemed to fully under- 
stand all they were saying. It was really a new 
phase in life to me, to know that there could be 
so much tenderness bestowed upon a dumb animal. 
The doctor came twice a day to visit the poor 
creature, and the family took turns sitting in the 
stable “to keep the horse company,” as they 
expressed it. Every day its limbs were bathed in 
warm water, and swathed with red flannel. 
Little golden-haired May brought her little pict- 
ure-book to show “ Dorge de pitchers.” But 
notwithstanding all the tender watchfulness, the 
pet and pride of the village died. But that lesson 
of kindness to the dumb animals cannot die. 

J. M. 
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KinpnEss to animals leads directly to kindness 
to mankind. 


The Chimney Nest. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


A dainty, delicate swallow-feather 
Ts all that we now in the chimney trace 
Of something that, days and days together, 
With twittering bird-notes filled the place. 


Where are you flying now, swallow, swallow! 
Where are you waking the spaces blue! 

How many little ones follow, follow, 
Whose wings to strength in the chimney grew ? 


Deep and narrow, and dark and lonely, 
The sooty place that you nested in— 
Over you one blue glimmer only— 
Say, were there many to make the din? 


This is certain, that somewhere or other 
Up in the chimney is loosely hung 
A-queer-shaped nest, where a patient mother 
Brooded a brood of tender young. 


That here, as in many deserted places, 
Brimming with life for hours and hours, 

We miss with the hum a thousand graces, 
Valued the more since no more ours. 


Ah! why do we shut our eyes half blindly, 
And close our hearts to some wee things near, 
Till He who granted them kindly—kindly 
Gathers them back, that we see and hear, 


And know, by loss of the same grown dearer, 
Nought is so small, of His works and ways, 
But holding it tenderly when ’twas nearer 
Has added a joy to our vanished days ? 


So, little, delicate swallow-feather, 
Fashioned with care by the Master’s hand, 
I'll hold you close for your message, whether 
Or not, the whole I may understand. 
—Sunday School Times. 
{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Law of Kindness. 


Beyond all question, the crimes and sufferings 
of our race are mostly, if not wholly, due to the 
unkindness practised upon each other. Instead 
of love, there is hatred; of harmony, strife; of 

ood-will and benevolence, ill-will and plunder. 

‘hat the sin begins upon the lower animals must 
be seen. Recent investigations by our best scien- 
tists show that their natures are intimately related 
to ours, and all know that our associations are 
close and constant ; therefore, unkindness to them 
is no more than unkindness to ourselves and to 
our fellows. It becomes an attack upon our own 
well-being, although began upon them. It is, 
then, important that we look into this subject pa- 
tiently, since our civilization, and indeed life itself 
depend upon understanding our relations and ful- 
filling our duties to dumb animals. The law of 
kindness is indispensable to our highest enjoy- 
ment. Ill-temper at once gnaws at our peace, as 
a cancer in the flesh or poison in the stomach. 
Even should it be restrained from overt acts of 
cruelty, it still does its internal and destructive 
work upon its victim. Hence our safety and our 
wisdom call for the cultivation of a quiet, peace- 
ful disposition, studying and realizing the happy 
relations in which we are placed to all animals, 
and drawing from thence constant enjoyment. 
These creatures are ever ready to appreciate and 
reciprocate the good we do them, the kindness we 
extend to them. Itis more certain to flow back 
to us, than the best seed we can sow in the best 
soil. No law in the universe is more reliable than 
that announced by our Saviour, “With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” Even before this was spoken, it was pub- 
lished in Rome, “The evil we do to another we 
may expect to be returned upon ourselves.” 
Extend this, as it must be to all dumb brutes, and 
the sentiment will be of incalculable use to our 
suffering and much too thoughtless race. 

W. PERKINS. 


PLEASANT HILL, Ky. 


The Peasant Girl at a Bull-Fight. 


One of the most thrilling scenes ever witnessed 
in the amphitheatre at Cadiz, transpired in the 
autumn of 1871. It will be understood that the 
— hrilling scenes on such occasions are not of 
blood. Blood is too common a thing at a bull- 
fight, for rivers of it, be it brute or human, to thrill 
the ordinary audience. Notice had been posted 
on all the public places that on a certain day the 
bull called “El Moro” (the Moor) would be 
introduced into the arena, and that when he should 
have been goaded to the uttermost fury, a young 
girl would appear and reduce the animal to quiet 
subjection. The people of Cadiz had heard of 
“El Moro” as the most magnificent bull ever 
brought into the city, and it soon became known 
that the girl thus advertised to appear in so 
strange and daring a part was a peasant girl of 
Espara, who had petted the bull, and fed it and 
cared for it during the years of its growth. On 
the appointed day, as might be expected, the vast 
amphitheatre was filled to ovetionian with an 
anxious, eager crowd. The bulls had been killed 
and dragged away, and then the flourish of 
trumpets announced the coming of the hero of the 
day. With a deep, terrific roar, “El Moro” 
entered upon the scene. He was truly magnifi- 
cent—a bovine monarch—black and Bossy, with 
eyes of fire, dilating nostrils, and wicked-lookin 
horns. The picadores attacked him warily, an 
hurled their banderillos (small, dart-like javelins, 
ornamented with ribbons, and intended to goad 
and infuriate). The bull had killed three horses 
off-hand, and had received eight banderillos in his 
neck and shoulders, when, upon a given signal, the 
picadores and matadores suddenly withdrew, 
leaving the infuriated beast alone in his wild 
paroxysm of wrath. Presently a soft, musical 
note, like the piping of a lark, was heard, and 
directly afterward a girl, not more than fifteen 
years of age, with the tasteful garb of an Andalu- 
sian peasant, and with a pretty face, spran lightly 
into the arena, approaching the bull fearlessly, at 
the same time calling his name: “Moro! Moro! 
Ya voy!” 

At the first sound of the sweet voice the animal 
had ceased his fury and turned towards the 
_ whence it came, and when he saw the girl 

e plainly manifested pleasure. She came to his 
head and put forth her hand, which he licked with 
his tongue. Then she sang a low, sweet song, at 
the same time caressing the animal by peng 
him on the forehead, and while she sang, the suf- 
fering monarch kneeled at her feet. ‘Then she 
stooped and gently removed the cruel banderillos, 
after which, with her arms around “ El Moro’s” 
neck. she led him towards the gate of the ¢orril.” 
—Cor. “ N. Y. Ledger.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Plucking Paroquets. 


In several of your papers, lately, there have 
been articles upon the treatment of parrots, show- 
ing errors in their management resulting more 
from ignorance than intentional cruelty. But 
there is one practice among bird dealers which 
should be condemned, and which is deliberately 
cruel. When paroquets, especially the white ones, 
arrive here, their feathers are quite soiled, and 
sometimes broken, by their long confinement, 
without proper care on the voyage. To make 
them salable, the dealers are accustomed to pull 
out these soiled and broken tail and wing feathers, 
in order that new and clean feathers shall grow in 
their places. The birds suffer exceedingly by this 
process, as can be readily known by their screams, 
and they often seem quite sick while the healing 
process is going on. 

As this practice is purely a selfish one, and for 
money-making, it ought to be condemned by 
humane people. J. BR. 

BRATTLEBOROUGH, VT., Nov., 1875. 
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THERE is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent and sincere earnestness.— Dt 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, December, 1875. 


Beating not the Only Cruelty. 

Many aman whom we find usinga disabled horse, 
says, “I never kick or beat my horse at all, and I 
don’t see why you should molest me.” To such 
a man the other day, one of our agents said: “ You 
don’t kick or beat your old grandfather, who lives 
with you, for he has the rheumatism, a swelled 
ankle, poor digestion, and a lame back, and 
wouldn’t it be cruel to make him draw a hand- 
eart, or do any other hard work? The old gentle- 
men has done his life’s work, and you don’t ask 
him to labor.” So we say, Your horse has been a 
faithful servant for many years, and now he is dis- 
abled, worn-out, weak and lame. He does not 
owe you any service; he has earned his release, 
and ought to have it. Because he is property, does 
not give you the right to demand work of him 
that he is not able to perform without suffering. 
If you paid a large price for him many years ago, 
and have treated him well, he has returned you 
more than an equivalent. If you paid a small 
price for him a short time ago, you ought to have 
bought a better horse, and not to have encouraged 
the sale of this worn-out class of animals. 

We are striving to convince people that blows, 
kicks and other violent acts do not alone constitute 
cruelty, but that neglect of any kind, and, espe- 
cially, that demanding of animals a service which 
they are unable to perform, is a cruel act, and pun- 
ishable by law. It is an expensive education to 
many poor men, and we mean to be merciful, but 
cannot let our pity for the owner overcome our 
sympathy for the animal. 

Rewards for Kind Treatment. 

A firm in this State who neglected to give their 
address, have written us in regard to rewarding 
drivers for kind treatment of their horses. We 
are obliged to answer through our paper, as we 
cannot address the firm personally. 

The matter of rewards to kind teamsters has 
been often considered, but has been found difficult 
to adjust. To decide just how much kindness 
would entitle a man to commendation is a difficult 
matter. The condition of the horse is no test, for 
that depends often on his origival constitution. 
Some men are kind by turns, and in the presence of 
others,and cruel when angry and when unobserved. 
It would be a desirable thing to do, if we could 
establish a safe standard, and if our treasury justi- 
fied it. Our directors feel that when it is difficult 
to get money enough to effectually punish cruel 
men, that they must rely upon personal commen- 
dation of kind men in words, or upon rewards by 
individuals who witness the kind treatment. 

Turkey Shoots. 

To put up live turkeys and chickens to be shot 
at, is likely to subject them to unnecessary suffer- 
ing. With this view our agents visited turkey 
shoots at Lowell and Watertown during Thanks- 
giving week. and notified the sportsmen of their 
liability. We are glad to say that in both cases a 
target was used instead of the live animals. We 
hope our agents throughout the State will always 
take note of these gatherings, and if birds are 
wounded and suffer, will make a prosecution. 


Refined Cruelty. 

Can’t you call the attention of the cruelty people 
to that refinement of cruelty which covers up the 
various drinking-places about the city even now, 
long before the cold of winter? I notice that 
drinking-places for bipeds are in full blast every- 
where. Now the more sensible and equally sensi- 
tive quadruped has nowhere to go to slake his 
thirst. It is a first-class atrocity, one which our 
loudly pretending philanthropists ought not to 
suffer. Does not the horse, the dog, the bird 
require water in these days, nearly if not quite as 
mouch as in summer? Has it not been declared 
that hydrophobia is a disease peculiarly of cold 
weather, brought on by the inability of the dog to 
find water? Does not any man who drives a horse 
know that he has thirst in winter as in summer? 
Of what calibre is that charity which shuts itself 
up for six months in the year? It only requires a 
little genuine regard for animals, in the proper 
quarter, to devise some way by which frost and 
ice may be prevented from doing any harm to 
fountains and troughs. In the name of many a 
disappointed dumb animal, let it be quickly done. 
—W., in the “ Transcript.” 

Our readers can see how our society is held 
responsible for the suffering of animals, which 
we are unable to prevent. It would have been 
quite courteous in this writer, if he had made 
inquiries at this office, or at the water board, 
before he had called us “loudly pretending philan- 
thropists,” or charged us with lack of “genuine 
regard” for animals. 

The facts are, that but for our socicty there would 
probably be no watering-troughs in Boston to- 
day, as there were none when the society moved 
in the matter. There are now about thirty with- 
in the city limits, nearly one-half having been paid 
for by our friends, and there would be still more, 
if places could be found where some abutter 
would not object, or where they would not inter- 
fere with public travel. We have several friends 
now waiting to pay for troughs when locations 
can be found acceptable to the public authorities. 

Now, in regard to keeping them open. We 
have appealed to the water board, each year, to 
open them earlier andclose them later. Theanswer 
is, “It cannot be done. As now arranged, one 
severely cold night will freeze them up, so that it 
would cost much time and money to repair them.” 

The old-style fountains, when the water was 
running, could be kept open longer ; but it is said 
that ice would gather about them, and the city be 
liable for damages, by persons slipping and fall- 
ing on the sidewalk. 

We regret the state of things as much as the 
“ Transcript’s” correspondent, but our power does 
not enable us to correct it, and we shall be thank- 
ful if ““W.” will help us to “ devise some way.” 
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Horses at CnHurcu.—Going to church on the 
Sabbath, and to evening meeting, or to lectures, 
may be productive of good to the hearer, but if, 
during the service, his horse is standing uncovered 
or half covered outside, we should contend that 
he needed a different sort of preaching than he 
had been accustomed to. Provide a good warm 
blanket, with proper straps and buckles, and do not 
rely upon an old worn-out robe, which will most 
likely blow off, and if it do not, does not half 
cover the horse. The truest Christianity makes 
us mindful of beings beneath us, whether in sta- 
tion or intelligence. 


Mr. Angell’s Lectures. 

Mr. Angell lectured in the “ Lecture Course” at 
Amesbury, Nov. 4; in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, Sunday, Nov. 7; before “the Young 
People’s Association” of Concord, N. H., Nov. 9; 
in the Lecture Course” at Billerica, Nov. 11; and 
before the State Normal School of Rhode Island, 
at Providence, Nov. 13. 


Are Pigeons Animals? 

One of our newly appointed country agents 
having been present at a pigeon-shoot, excused 
himself on the ground that he “ did not know that 
pigeons were considered to be animals under the 
law.” We answer him as follows :-— 


“ The definition of the word ‘animal’ is ‘a liy- 
ing being, having sensation and the power of 
voluntary motion.’ A pigeon, certainly, comes 
under this head. Capt. Bogardus, the greatest 
pigeon-shooter in the country, has just been fined 
for eRe by one of our kindred socie- 
ties. It is not the killing of animals that we pun- 
ish, but the cruel killing,—that is, subjecting them 
to unnecessary suffering. 

“When you have a pigeon in your possession, 
you can cut off its head by a single blow, and 
there will be no conscious suffering. But when 
you shoot at it, it may be wounded, and suffer for 
a longer or shorter time. We suppose that some 
of the pigeons, shot at your match, were not 
instantly killed, but suffered from one to five min- 
utes, and some, perhaps, flew away wounded, and 
perhaps suffered for hours or days. We repeat, it 
is not for killing that we punish, but for subjecting 
an animal to ‘ unnecessary suffering.’ ” 


We hope all our agents will bear this distinction 
in mind. A rat or a snake may be a noxious or a 
venomous animal, and may be killed, but there is 
no excuse for torturing even such animals as 


these. 


“On! I’m only going to stop a minute, I don’t 
need to cover my horse,” is a frequent exclama- 
tion, when a friend goes to make a call at a 
house, store or shop. But the “minute” often 
extends to a quarter or half an hour, and in the 
meantime the horse suffers. 


+o 


Bepprne.—When you are warmly tucked up in 
bed, and congratulate yourself upon your excel- 
lent mattress, think what kind of bedding your 
horses, cattle and dog have. If you have attended 
to the matter it will make your own bed still more 
comfortable. 


4@> 


HAve you repaired your barn, examined your 
barn-yard, to see if there is a sheltered and dry 
place where the cattle can get a little sun now 
and then, out of doors? Have your swine a suit- 
able bed and shelter? How about the poultry? 


Frosty bits should not be forgotten during the 
coming months. Warm them in the hand or dip 
them in water before putting them in the horse’s 
mouth, and you will save him a great amount of 
suffering. 


Ir your horses and other animals helped to 
make your Thanksgiving pleasant and happy, 
cannot you not anticipate Christmas and do some- 
thing for them or some other animals, which will 
make their winter a more comfortable one? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Teacher’s Opportunity. 


Every thoughtful man and woman must realize 
the power which the teacher has to induce the 
rising generation to favor the sentiments we advo- 
cate. Humane education is the most potent in- 
fluence to insure success. The law is an educator ; 
the pulpit, the platform and press are educators ; 
but the teacher has material to work upon which 
is more easily moulded. We are glad to find that 
our educational institutions, conventions and jour- 
nals are appreciating their opportunities; and to 
induce all teachers to help, we republish the fol- 
lowing translation, showing one teacher's 


MetTHop oF TEACHING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
BY M. DE SAILLY. 


[Translated for ‘Our Dumb Animals” from the “ Bulle- 
tin Annuel de la Societe Protectrice des Animaux,” 
Algiers. 


Wishing to aid, by the humble means in my 
power, the noble efforts of the societies whose 
mission is to improve the condition of mankind by 
os animals, I have undertaken, by bring- 

g my method of teaching before the public, to 
show the best way of introducing into schools 
feelings of kindness and justice towards the creat- 
ures which God has made subject to us. 

Since the passing of the law ior the protection 
of animals, July 2, 1850, I have thought that, as it 
becomes known throughout the country, it will be 
very influential in improving the condition of ani- 
mals, and I have always tried, in my forty-six 
years’ experience as school-master, te teach chil- 
dren habits of kindness to them. I well know 
that early impressions are never forgotten, and 
that a child who is taught humanity to animals 
will, in later years, learn to love his fellow-men. 
I have, therefore, taken pains to develop the affec- 
tions of the children under my care, and to sow 
the fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness and jus- 
tice towards domestic animals, which are, and al- 
ways will be, the farmer’s chief wealth, and also to- 
wards others, which, although in a wild state, are no 
less useful in agriculture, though ignorantly treated 
asenemies. In this last category are such as the 
hedgehog, the shrew mouse, the bat, the toad, the 
frog and the lizard, all of them great destroyers of 
noxious insects; the mole, which carries on a con- 
tinual warfare with the larve of beetles and cater- 
pillars, and which should be allowed to live in 
peace, if not in gardens, at least in meadows where 
the light and fertilizing soil of the hillocks that it 
raises, so far from being injurious to the produc- 
tion of grass, in reality favors its growth in a re- 
markable manner, provided care is taken to turn 
over the freshly raised earth with a spade; the 
nocturnal birds of prey, for which agriculture can- 
not he too thankful, which are ten times better 
than the best cats, for, without stealing the roast 
or the cheese, they wage a bitter war against rats 
and mice, and destroy, in the fields, great quanti- 
ties of various kinds of field and dor mice, which, 
without these nocturnal hunters, would become an 
intolerable scourge; and, lastly, there are the 
small birds, those indispensable auxiliaries which 
hold a first rank for the services they render, those 
Innocent and charming little creatures which are 
the best guardians of our gardens, our orchards 
and our fields, by their incessant and fierce war- 

with the innumerable legions of destructive 
insects which, for the most part, birds alone find 
out and destroy. : 

I have long been convinced that kindness to 
animals is productive of great results, and that it 
1s not only the most powerful cause of material 

rosperity, but also the beginning of moral per- 
ection. I therefore began my work in 1851, and 
at the same time introduced agriculture into my 
school, for I saw the close connection between the 
doctrine of kindness to animals and the importait 
Science of agriculture, since there can be no profit- 
able farming unless animals are well kept, well 
fed and well treated. And, besides, how can chil- 


dren better learn the pleasures of country life than 
by understanding the importance of agriculture, 
the methods in use in their own country, and the 
profit which may be derived from intelligent 
farming and kind treatment of animals? Do they 
not become attached to country life? Do they not 
feel kindly towards all dumb creatures? Do they 
not receive ideas of order and domestic economy ? 
Do they not love Mother Earth, who pays us so 
freely and so generously for our work? And does 
not this love tend to check the growing evil of 
emigration from the country to the city ? 

My method of teaching kindness to animals has 
the advantage of in no way interfering with the 
regular routine of my school. Two days in the 
week all our lessons are conducted with reference 
to this subject. For instance, in the reading-class, 
I choose a book upon animals, and always find 
time for useful instruction and good advice. My 
“copies” for writing are facts in natural history, 
and impress upon the pupils ideas of justice and 
kindness towards useful animals. 

In written exercises, in spelling and composition, 
I teach the good care which should be taken of 
domestic animals, and the kindness which should 
be shown them. I prove that, by not overworking 
them, and by keeping them in clean and roomy 
stables, feeding them well, and treating them 
kindly and gently, a greater profit and larger 
crops may be obtained than by abusing them. I 
also speak, in this connection, of certain small 
animals which, although in a wild state, are very 
useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic and 
rural economy, and thus show the children, in exact 
figures, the amount which may be made by farm- 
ing when domestic animals are kindly treated. 

‘Besides all this, we have a practical conversation 
on two afternoons in the week, when I often 
explain the law. 

The results of my instruction have been, and 
are,exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have deeply 
impressed my pupils, and have exercised the best 
influence upon their lives and characters. Ever 
since I introduced the subject into my school I 
have found the children less disorderly, but, in- 
stead, more gentle and affectionate towards each 
other. They feel more and more kindly towards 
animals, and have entirely given up the cruel prac- 
tice of robbing nests and killing small birds. ‘They 
are touched by the suffering and misery of animals, 
and the pain which they feel when they see them 
cruelly used has been the means of exciting other 
persons to pity and compassion. 

My lessons reach adults through the example 
and advice of the children, and also by the follow- 
ing method: My pupils have the book entitled 
“Monsieur Lesage; or, Talks About Useful Ani- 
mals,” by M. Bourguin, honorary president of the 
Paris society. By my advice the book is taken 
home, and is read with interest in the winter even- 
ings, giving rise to the best effects. In my even- 
ing class I also teach adults principles of kindness 
in the same manner as in my day school, and with 
the same success. 

The best proof of the good effects of my teach- 
ing is the constitution of a little society formed by 
my pupils, who have pledged themselves to put in 
practice the principles which they have learned, and 
to spread them abroad. This association was estab- 
lished under my direction on the 1st of May, 1867, 
by a set of resolutions, approved by the mayor of 
the village and the justice of the peace for the 
neighborhood. These resolutions have always 
been faithfully kept. 

I close this letter with the hope that principles 
of kindness and compassion to animals will soon 
be taught in every school. The best way of doing 
this is, it seems to me, to introduce them into the 
exercises of each day, to establish among the 
pupils a little society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. and to introduce good books on the 
subject among fainilies. 
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Humanity and charity are directly promoted 
by our protection of those creatures of God that 
cannot plead for themselves. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By OFrricE AGENTS IN NOVEMBER. 


Whole number of complaints, 120; viz., Overworking, 2; over- 
loading, 1; overdriving, 1; beating, 3; driving when lame and 
galled, 19; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 33; tor- 
turing, 6; defective streets,1; general cruelty, 54. 

Remedied without prosecution, 44; not substantiated, 24; not 
found, 4; under investigation, 6; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 6; 
pending, 1; warnings issued, 35. 

Animals killed, 21; temporarily taken from work, 28. 

FINEs. 

District Courts.—Fourth Plymouth, $7; Second Eastern 
Worcester, $5. 

Municipal Court.— Boston (2 cases, one paid at jail), $10. 

Superior Court.—Middlesex County, $50. 

Witness Fees, $6.60. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 
[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, pepe will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


J. B. Bright, $10; Mrs. James Tolman, $5; Thomas Sherwin, 
$5; Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, $50. 


SuBscRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

L. B. Smith, Edith Atwater, E. A. H. Allen, Mary True, Mrs. 
W. M. Brooks, Mrs. C. L. Tuttle, Anne W. Abbott, A. V. 
Lynde, Irving W. Doolittle, L. M. Lee, Annie 8. Harris, Stephen 
Clapp, F. H. Peabody, John R. Tatum, Mrs. Stephen A. Dow, 
P. R. Gifford, Wm. P. Alcott, Mrs. Charles G. Greene; A Friend, 
$4.50; Isabella Williams, $10. 

Cock-fighters Punished. 

By the vigilance of our agent at Attleborough, 
E. Carlisle Brown, aided by Chief of Police Rice 
and Constable Wilson of Pawtucket, R. I., three 
parties were arrested on Thanksgiving Day, for 
cock-fighting, and fined ten dollars and costs each, 


by Justice Reed of Mansfield, Mass. 
Thoughtless Tourists in Florida. 

The press of Florida is demanding some re- 
straint on the reckless destruction of game by 
tourists, who spend months in indiscriminate 
slaughter, for no other purpose in the world than 
to say, when they go back home, that they had 
bagged so many birds or shot so many deer.—Ez. 

And let us say, “so many alligators!” It is 
quite a common amusement for parties staying in 
Florida during the winter to make up a party, 
engage a steamer and go up the rivers and creeks 
to shoot alligators! For what? Only for sport! 
Now and then one may be taken on board the 
boat, and finally two or three pairs of shoes may 
be made from the skin. But we doubt if this is 
often done, and the only object seems to be that a 
man can say, “I killed an alligator.” And women 
look on with admiration at this exploit! We 
doubt if one shot in ten is instantly fatal, but 
doubtless many are severely or mortally wounded 
which are able to creep away and suffer or die in 
consequence. This is thoughtless sport and not 
intentional cruelty. But it does seem inconsistent 
that men and women who go to Florida to save 
their own lives should find their amusement in 
taking the lives of creatures which do them no harm. 
If the deer and ducks which are killed are used 
for food, no criticism may be made; but to kill 
any animal for mere sport, without any intention 
of utilizing its body, must be condemned by all 
thoughtful and humane people. 

We hope the press of Florida will continue to 
agitate the subject, and that Northern visitors will 
not be unmindful of the suggestion. 

THe “West Earl (Pa.) Banner,’ has become 
the organ of the Lancaster County (Pa.) Society. 
It is gratifying to find the press generally giving 
more attention to this subject, by publishing 
accounts of the intelligence of animals, and by 
condemning any neglect or abuse of them. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


THE DORMOUSE, 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
** Moore.’? 


The Dormouse. 


The dormouse builds its 
nest in the hollow of trees, or 
beneath thick shrubs. Much 
ingenuity is displayed in the 
construction of these solitary 
cells, and no small degree of 
instinct discoverable in the 
provision which it makes for 
future exigencies. It feeds 
upon nuts, beans, and acorns, 
a plentiful supply of which it 
takes care to collect and store 
up in its snug retreat. These 
animals pass the greatest part 
of the winter in a state of 
lethargy, rolled up like a ball, 
and when found appear al- 
most frozen; but the gentle 
action of the hand will gener- 
ally revive them, as a very 
small degree of heat is suf- 
ficient for that purpose.— 
Child’s Poetical Naturalist. 


The Canary and the Mouse. 

At different times I saw 
a mouse running round my 
room. Always my canary 
would seem delighted, and 
would fly after him. I soon 
was sure that he visited “ Par- 
son’s” cage every night; for 
the seed in the morning would 
be almost gone. But I did 
not know how very intimate 
the bird and the mouse were. 
One evening I returned home 
late. As I lighted my lamp, 
I heard a noise in the cage. 
I was very quiet, so as to see 
what was going on. The 
mouse was there! “ Parson” 
was fast asleep on his perch, 
with his little head tucked 
under his wing, and one leg 
drawn up under his feathers. 
The mouse ate and drank 
all he wanted, not seeming to 
care at all for me. Then he 
ran up the side of the cage, 
and along the perch on which 
“Parson” was sleeping, and 
with his nose poked the bird 
in the side; and then looked 
at him out of his two little 
shining eyes. It was just as 
much as to say, “ Wake. little 


A DOG STORY FOR THE LITTLE Boys, 


I once had a black poodle- 
dog. I —— him for four 
dollars in Rotterdam, and 
brought him to America. The 
carpenter of my ship also 
bought one. My dog’s name 
was “ Moor,” or “ Moore,”— 
perhaps he was named after 
the poet? He took a great 
antipathy to the dog belong- 
ing to the carpenter, and 
would not allow him to come 
on the quarter-deck ; but as 
the carpenter lived in the 
steerage, the hatch of which 
was just on the rise of the 
deck, his dog had occasion 
many times to go to his 
master. My dog would watch 
and watch and run at the 
other every time he tried to 
go to the steerage. “ Moore” 
would also stand near the 
man at the helm and watch 
him; and when he was re- 
lieved, if he left his shoes or 
anything at the wheel, the 
dog would carry them away. 
In coiling up the ropes he 
was soon taught to take the 
end away forward so that the 
rope could be coiled up easily, 
free from kinks. We had a 
goat on board; and whenever 
the time came to milk her, 
“Moore” was told to fetch 
her. She had a little loop of 
rope attached to her horns, 
for the purpose of putting 
over a belaying pin in order 
to steady her when — 
milked. “ Moore” would g 
the loop, and the goat would 
try to butt him, but he would 
jump back towards the quar- 
ter-deck, and gain, little by 
little, until he brought her to 
the steward. On the way to 
China he grew very fat for 
want of exercise ; and one hot 
day he had a fit. We dashed 
cold water over him, and, as 
he seemed to be very ill, I cut 
off his ears in order to bleed 
him, and he recovered. By 
and by, when near the Pelew 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, 


sleepy, and we will play.” “Parson” did not 
seem a bit afraid. He took his head out from 
under his wing, looked at Mr. Mouse, and then 
tucked it away again. He seemed to say, “I am 
too sleepy to play. Goto ted!” Then the mouse 
jumped to the bottom of the cage, nestled into a 
corner, and went to sleep. I was very much sur- 
prised at all this, and very much amused. 
not seen it all, it would have been almost too 
strange to believe. But the little readers of 
“The Nursery” may rest assured it is all true.— 
Nursery. 


Prisons and Birds. 

Any one who has been himself a prisoner, like 
the sailor in the following anecdote, can enter into 
full sympathy with our caged pets :— 

Soon after the close of the long French war in 
Europe, a boy stood on one of the bridges that 
cross the Thames in London, with a number of 
small birds in a cage for sale. A sailor, who was 
passing, observed the little prisoners fluttering 


about the cage, peeping anxiously through the | 


wires, and manifesting their eager desire to regain 
their liberty. He stood some time looking at the 


Had I | 


birds, apparently lost in thought. At length, ad- 
dressing the boy, he said:—* How much do you 
ask for your birds, my boy?” “Sixpence apiece, 
sir.” “I don’t ask how much apiece,” said the 
sailor; “how much for the lot? I want to buy 
all hands.” The boy made his calculations; they 
came to six shillings. “There is your moiuey,” 
said the sailor, giving the cash, which the boy 
received with evident satisfaction. No sooner was 
the bargain closed than the sailor opened the cage 
door, and let all the birds fly away. The boy, 
astonished, exclaimed: “Why did you do that, 
sir? You have lost all your birds.” “Tl tell 
you why I did it. I was shut up three years ina 
‘rench prison, as a prisoner of war, and I am 
resolved never to see anything in prison that I 
can make free.’’— Selected. 


But do not release your birds at this cold season, 
but wait til) warm spring days come. And then 
ask if they are birds which care for themselves. 
A canary-bird which has never had its liberty 
would be likely to suffer if free. But it should 


| have a larger cage than is generally furnished, so 


that it can have free use of its wings.—Ep. 


—where Admiral Pelew went 
long ago and brought Prince Lee Boo to Eng- 
land,—poor “Moore” had another fit, and as 
he had no more ears to cut off, and as his tail 
had been cut close before | owned him, and as 
I was not cunning in the art of bleeding from 
dogs’ veins, I let him die! He was much la- 
mented by all hands, and I wrote a poem commem- 
orating his fine qualities, which will some day 
appear in print, but during the life of Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Holmes I shall refrain from pub- 
lishing it,—not desiring to diminish their fame. I 
could tell you much more of the sagacity of 
“Moore,” and perhaps I may add a supplement 
if I find this short story “ goes down well” with 
the publisher of the paper. OLD SALT. 


or 


A LITTLE girl was asked what was the meaning 
of the word happy. She = a very pretty an- 
swer, saying, “It is to feel as if you wanted to 
give all your things to your little sister.” 


+@r 


As words can never be recalled, speak only such 
as you will never wish to recall. 


or 


HE who talks, sows; he who listens, reaps. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Tot. 


Everybody knows Tot That is an unlucky 
house, on whose threshold you cannot find the 
print of his little foot, or the glass of whose 
windows glitters too clearly for the mark of his 
fingers. e odd point about him is, that you find 
him wherever you go. . . If you go into 
the stateliest mansion on Murra: ill, there is 
Tot in his fleece of finest lace; and when you take 
shelter out in the hut on the prairie, there he is in 
the warm corner of it, swaddled in yellow flannel. 
Nothing can be more commen or familiar than 
his rosy little face and chubby legs; there is not a 
household in the world to which they have not 
brought work and anxiety and care; but nothing 
can be more uncommon or unfamiliar than the 
tender, awed sense with which from day to day 
we always meet them. We all nurse Tot, and 
cuddle him and scold him; his teething and his 
colic, his cap and worn shoes, are real things; but 
somehow, with all, he is not real. There is a 
world-wide conviction that he is of diviner origin 
than we, 2 something lent us—alien to our work- 
day world. His sweet foolishness, his ignorant 
ways, his broken talk. his hurry to love and be 
loved, we may refer to immature brain or muscle ; 
but there is a strange, supernatural power in them 
which we do not account for. Everybody pays 
homage to it. The surliest dog knows it and is 
gentle with him. It calls all that is good in men 
or women to the light perpetually, as no sermon 
or Bible words can do. . . . When we look 
at the baby’s work, and remember how all over 
the world since time began it is the same; how 
selfish men have grown generous, and dissolute 
men sober and moral, for their children’s sake; 
how giddy "sea have been metamorphosed into 

atient mothers; how day by day and hour by 

our harsh words are softened and tired hearts 
lightened by the baby—when we think of the ten- 
derness and delight that surround the cradle from 
Indus to the pole, we begin to understand that 
this feeble little Tot is indeed one of the most 
ag ppone sent by God to bring the world to 

im. We see the plain, rational fact underlying 
the blind reverence we give him; why, when we 
would give shape to our idea of the highest spirit 
in heaven, we made them like our darling; and 
why, more than all, when Christ would teach his 
disciples the most enduring lesson, he took a child 
and set him in the midst of them.—N. Y. Tribune. 


LitTLe Charley Van Anden, who is not quite 
three years old, resides in San Francisco, and is 
occasionally brought to Pacheco on a visit. He 
betrays an extraordinary fondness for horses, and 
when at home can hardly be kept away from the 
stable, where he plays with a pet horse without 
fear, and, as it seems, without danger. He delights 
in crawling beneath the horse and between his 
feet, while the animal moves only his head and 
extends his ears as he watches the child’s gam- 
bols. Charley was in town the other day and 
trotted off surreptitiously. When his absence was 
discovered he was sought for in alarm, and was 
finally found in a stable stall with an unbroken 
and unruly colt. The child had fastened a short 
Tope around a hind leg of the colt, and when found 
was “playing hoss” with the utmost glee. “I 
wouldn't have tried that trick for $200,” said the 
hostler. “If it wasn’t a baby that did it, he'd 
have been kicked to death, sure.” Well, now, it 
does seem as if horses, like dogs and good-hearted 
men, are fond of children.—Costa (Cal.) News. 

WHENEVER I go into a stable and see the horses 
all attention, suspiciously watchful, ears in uneasy 
motion, legs lifted in constant change of position, 
I know that one of the most tractable, sensitive, 
and grateful animals in creation is being shouted 
at, sworn at, bullied by the man who is paid to 
treat it well. 

A man may feed a horse well, ride a horse well, 
and yet be a very bad groom, inasmuch as he 


spoils the animal’s temper, to say nothing of the 
misery and cruelty that he inflicts on his charge. 


Over in the Meadow. 
[Kindergarten Play—For Twelve Little Boys. From ‘‘ Songs for 
Our Darlings.”] 
BY MRS. OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 
The recitations should be single ; the sounds and motions, such 
as winking, etc., given by the whole, in concert. 
First Boy: 
Over in the meadow, in the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother toad and her little toady one. 
“ Wink!” said the mother; ‘I wink,” said the one; 
So she winked and she blinked, in the sand, in the sun. 


Second Boy: 
Over in the meadow, where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother fish and her little fishes two. 
“ Swim!” said the mother; “‘ We swim,” said the two; 
So they swam and they leaped where the stream runs 
blue. 


Third Boy : 
Over in the meadow, in a hole in the tree, 
Lived a mother bluebird and her little birdies three. 
“ Sing!” said the mother; ‘ We sing,” said the three; 
So they sang and were glad in the hole in the tree. 


Fourth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, in the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother muskrat and her little ratties four. 
“ Dive!” said the mother; “ We dive,” said the four; 
So they dived and they burrowed in the reeds on the 
shore. 


Fifth Boy : 
Over in the meadow, in thé snug bee-hive, 
Lived a mother honey-bee and her little honeys five. 
“ Buzz!” said the mother; ‘* We buzz,” said the five; 
So they buzzed and they hummed in the snug bece-hive. 


Sizth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, in a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother crow and her little crows six. 
“Caw!” said the mother; ‘‘ We caw,” said the six; 
So they cawed and they called in the nest built of sticks. 


Seventh Boy : 
Over in the meadow, where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother cricket and her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother; “ We chirp,” said the seven ; 
So they chirped cheery notes in the grass soft and even. 


Eighth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, by the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother lizard and her little lizards eight. 
“ Bask!” said the mother; ‘‘ We bask,” said the eight; 
So they basked in the sun on the old mossy gate. 


Ninth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother frog and her little froggies nine. 
“Croak! ” said the mother; “‘ We croak,” said the nine; 
So they croaked and they plashed where the clear pools 
shine. 


Tenth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, in a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother spider and her little spiders ten. 
“Spin!” said the mother; “ We spin,” said the ten; 
So they spun lace webs in their sly little den. 


Eleventh Boy : 
Over in the meadow, in the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother firefly and her little flies eleven. 
“Shine!” said the mother; ‘“ We shine,” said the 
eleven ; 
So they shone like stars in the soft summer even. 


Twelfth Boy: 
Over in the meadow, where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother ant and her little anties twelve. 
“Toil!” said the mother; “ We toil,” said the twelve; 
So they toiled and were wise where the men dig and 


delve. 


Stable and Farm. 


Wounds on Horses. 


Whenever an injury is inflicted or a wound 
made on a horse it should be attended to at once, 
or with as little delay as possible. If any dirt is 
in the wound, it should be well cleansed with a 
soft sponge and luke-warm water. Then witha 
proper needle (a curved surgeon’s needle should 
be used) and stout silk twist, pass as many stitches 
through the edges of the wound as will draw them 
and hold them together. These stitches should 
not be made as in sewing cloth, but the thread is 
to be passed through the skin at points directly 
opposite to each other. The two ends of the 
thread should be tied into a secure knot after 
drawing the edges of the wound closely together. 
If the edges are ragged, some care must be exer- 
cised to bring the corresponding parts into their 
proper place. If swelling takes place, apply cold 
water until it is reduced, and avoid all irritating 
or spirituous applications unless they become nec- 
essary. Nature will generally perform the cure 
if assisted to make a proper start. 


> 


How to Take Care of a Horse Team. 


The treatment of horses is an art, and but little 
understood generally, and where understood not 
always practised, so that our horses are pretty 
well abused animals. This is not only wrong, but 
a loss, and a considerable one. Treat a horse well 
always, from colthood up, and it is remarkable 
how much labor may be got out of him. Treat 
him, first, kindly ; never overfeed him, particularly 
with grain. Have a warm, ventilated stable for 
him, soft and dry. Feed him regularly; keep 
him clean; and never overstrain him, not even 
once. He will then be a servant for you for a 
long time. You will get from a quarter to a third 
more time and labor out of him, and this the same 
horse already practised and broke to your hand, 
not needing to be renewed in the young horse that 
is to supply, prematurely, his place. 


> 


Treatment of Cows. 
EXTRACT FROM HON, J. H. GEORGE’S ADDRESS, 


Wi.h regard to the treatment of cows, I believe 
kindness and gentleness of the first importance. 
A harsh word ought not to be spoken, and a blow 
never given. Many an excellent cow has been 
ruined, not only in her disposition and habits, but 
in her milking qualities, by rough treatment. A 
milking cow should be carefully sheltered from 
the cold and storms; should be watered, fed, and 
milked at regular hours; should be well bedded, 
and kept clean and comfortable in warm, light 
and well-ventilated barns. 

I know no greater waste than that permitted by 
subjecting a herd of milch cows, day by day, to 
the cold, shivering blasts and storms of winter, to 
a rough bed upon the frozen manure in a cold 
hovel by night, accompanied by irregularity of 
watering, feeding and milking. A cow, in order 
to secrete the largest quantity and the best quality 
of milk upon given feed, requires to be as quiet, 
comfortable, and as free as from the excitement 
incident upon ill-usage, as possible, and I feel con- 
fident that in no way can our farmers increase 
their profits more easily than by increased care of 
their milch cows. While stock, other than milch 
cows, may better endure rough treatment, still I 
believe the farmer consults trwe economy, who 
bestows upon all his neat-stock the care I have 
suggested for his cows. Instead of the young 
cattle going to the pasture in the spring lighter 
than they came to the barn in the fall, he will by 
such treatment gain in the extra growth during the 
winter, double payment for the care bestowed. 

I never see a herd of cattle shivering beside a 
sheltered wood-pile without thinking of the 
ludicrous inconsistency of protecting the woea 
from damage by the weather and leaving the 
animals expused to its worst effects. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BATS. 
BY PROF. BURT G. WILDER. 


When taken they bite so fiercely that we may 
be thankful they are no larger, and thai, as a rule, 
they prefer insects to human beings as food. No 
tiger could be more violent in its demonstrations 
or more capable of using its only weapons, the 
sharp, almost needle-like eye-teeth. This accounts 
for the rarity of instances of the domestication of 
bats, and this, in part, for the difficulty of making 
any extended observations upon them. Having 
found recorded but two such cases, I will begin 
my account of bats in general with a brief history 
of one individual which I succeeded in taming 
quite thoroughly. It was when I was a boy, and 
the details have escaped me, but the main facts 
are as follows: One of our common bats (prob- 
ably either the “little brown bat,” Vespertilio 
subulatus, or the “little red bat”) flew into the 
house one evening and was caught under a hat. 
It squeaked and snapped its little jaws so viciously 
that all efforts towards closer acquaintance were 
postponed uutil morning. When uncovered, the 
next day, it seemed as fierce as before, but less 
active in its movements, probably overpowered by 
the glare of daylight. When touched, its jaws 
opened wide, the sharp teeth were exposed, and 
from its little throat came the sharp steely clicks 
so characteristic of our bats. Nor did this fierce 
demeanor soften in the least during the day, and 
when night approached I was about to let it go, 
but the sight of a big fly upon the window sug- 
gested an attempt to feed the captive. Held by 
the wings between the points of a pair of forceps, 
the fly had no sooner touched the bat’s nose than 
it was seized, crunched and swallowed. The rapid- 
ity of its disappearance accorded with the width 
to which the eater’s jaws were opened to receive 
it, and, but for the dismal crackling of skin and 
wings, reminded one of the sudden engulfment of 
beetles by a hungry young robin. A second fly 
went the same road. The third was more deliber- 
ately masticated, and I ventured to pat the 
devourer’s head. Instantly all waschanged. The 
jaws gaped as if they would separate, the crushed 
tly dropped from the tongue, and the well-known 
click proclaimed a hatred and defiance which 
hunger could not subdue nor food appease. So at 
least it seemed, and I think any but a boy-natu- 
ralist would have yielded to the temptation to fling 
the spiteful creature out of the window. Perhaps, 
too, a certain obstinacy made me unwilling to so 
easily relinquish the newly formed hope of domes- 
ticating a bat. At any rate, another fly was pre- 
sented, and, like the former, dropped the moment 
my fingers touched the head of the bat. With a 
third I waited until the bat seemed to be actually 
swallowing, and unable to either discontinue that 
process or open its mouth to any extent.* Its 
rage and perplexity were comical to behold, and, 
when the fly was really down, it seemed to almost 
burst with the effort to express its indignation. 
But this did not prevent it from falling into the 
same trap again; and, to make a long story short, 
it finally learned by experience that while chewing 
and swallowing were more or less interrupted by 
snapping at me, both operations were quite com- 
patible with my gentle stroking of itshead. And 
even a bat has brains enough to see the foolishness 
of losing a dinner in order to resent an unsolicited 
kindness. In a few days the bat would take flies 
from my fingers; although, either from eagerness 
or because blinded by the light, it too often nipped 
me sharply in its efforts to seize the victim. Its 
voracity was almost incredible. For several 
weeks it devoured at least fifty house-flies in a day 
(it was vacation, and my playmates had to assist 
me), and once disposed of eighty between day- 
break and sunset. This bat I kept for more than 
two months. It would shuffle across the table 
when I entered the room, and lift up its head for 
the expected fly. When travelling it was carried 
in my breast-pocket. In the fall it died, either 


* I did not understand this at the time. If my readers will 
try it, they will find that it is very difficult even to begin to 
swallow with the mouth open, and almost impossible to prevent 
the morsel from descending after reaching the back of the throat. 


from overeating or lack of exercise, for I dared 
not let it out of doors, and it was so apt to injure 
itself in the rooms that I seldom allowed it to fly. 
I should add that it drank frequently and greedily 
from the tip of a camel’s-hair swf 


It must be admitted that most bats are 
“uncanny” in their aspect, and unfriendly in dis- 
position; while the legends of blood-thirsty vam- 
pires have only too much foundation in fact. But 
it is only fair to them (the bat family) to admit 
that the number of species which thus injure men 
and the larger animals is very small; and that, 
while all of our own bats, and most of those of 
other lands, are fierce devourers of insects, and 
use their sharp teeth for defence against their 
captors, there are many kinds, especially the 
larger (Roussettes, etc.), which live almost wholly 
upon fruits, and are, moreover, quite good eating 
themselves. So there should be made a distinction 
between them as between the venomous and the 
harmless serpents, and the more and the less poi- 
sonous spiders. Perhaps one element of distrust 
of the bat family arises from their apparent non- 
conformity to either of the common animal types. 
The bat seems to be either a bird, with hair and 
teeth, bringing forth its young alive, or a mam- 
mal with wings, and the general aspect and habits 
of a bird. Add to these exceptional features that 
their attitude, when at rest, is always head down- 
ward, and that their legs are so turned outward 
as to bring the knees behind instead of in front, 
and we may almost pardon the common dislike of 
the whole family of bats. We may as well state 
at once that a bat is really a mammal; that is, it 
agrees with moles, rats, sheep, horses, cats, mon- 
keys, and men, in bringing forth its young alive, 
and nursing them by milk—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


, Horses Suffer by Bad Roads. 

We are all grumbling about our roads and our 
surveyors. The roads are miserable, and our 
system of making and repairing them is miser- 
able, too; but we do not realize how much we are 
losing by continuing to use them in their present 
condition. The annual expense for the wear and 
tear of horses, carriages and harness is enormous, 
but the loss from carrying only half the load we 
might on smooth, hard and level roads is very 
much greater. Supposing a horse can pull ona 
level road 1,000 pounds, on a road rising one foot 
to the hundred, he could pull but 900 pounds. 
If it rises two feet in a hundred, 810 pounds; two 
and a half feet, 720 pounds; four feet, 520 pounds; 
five feet, 400 pounds; and if the rise were ten feet 
in a hundred, he could pull about 250 pounds, or 
only one-quarter the load he could draw on a 
level road. Then, again, the condition of a road, 
whether hard and smooth, or soft and uneven, has 
much to do with the amount a team can draw over 
it. 

A. J. SYMINGTON, in the “ Animal World,” after 
describing the devotion of a father and mother 
starling, and the death of the former, says: “ Any 
one who could have watched the many painstaking, 
anxious and singularly laborious efforts of the 
poor widowed bird, during the summer, in thus, 
under great difficulties, caring for and bringing up 
her helpless young ; or who, in any other direction, 
could study the wonderful economy and interest- 
ing ongoings of bird-life, so as to become familiar 
with these from personal observation, would at once 
understand and realize what a dire calamity it 
must be to a young brood when anything befalls 
the parent birds, or to the latter when deprived of 
their fondly cherished nestlings. 

“ Such knowledge once attained, those who are 
good-hearted, thoughtful, and intelligent would 
ever afterwards, to a certainty, not only refrain 
from wantonly killing, injuring, or trapping birds, 
but would reckon it both a privilege and a pleasure 
to protect and be kind to them.” 


Account him thy real friend who desires thy 
good, rather than thy good-will. 


Insects and Birds. 


At the Insect Exhibition at the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens at Paris, there is also a collection of insec- 
tivorous birds. Each bird has round its neck the 
bill of fare which its palate and necessities dictate, 
I was never in an exhibition which more inter- 
ested me than this. One comes away with the 
impression that if man is at the head of created 
beings, nature has a care for her more insignifi- 
cant children, and will not suffer them to be 
stamped out of existence with impunity. We 
must not overmuch interfere with her general 
plan in cultivating the ground. The natural or 
providential government of the world, and the 
distribution of its alimentary resources between 
the various species of created beings, are so very 
complicated that Omniscience alone ean clearly 
see where good darkens into evil, and evil bright- 
ens into good. The agriculturist who does not 
respect nature’s system of checks and balances 
will find himself, in the long run, a sufferer for 
it.—Cor. London News. 
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Sagacity of Ants. 


Say what we may about instinct, that course of 
action invariably followed by most insects in their 
economy of life, doing precisely as their parents 
and great-great ancestors did before them from 
the epoch of creation, the doings of ants have a 
spice of intelligence which is diametrically opposed 
to all received theories of the use and office of a 
brain. Ants labor, manifest an uncommon affec- 
tion for their eggs and their newly hatched young, 
and fightas bravely as Cossacks for their protection 
and their curiously constructed home. Certainly 
they carry on enterprises, marauding expeditions, 
and communicate exact intelligence respecting the 
location of a lump of sugar or a drop of molasses 
a straying member of the community has found, 
and make systematic arrangements for their re- 
moval. Those little red ants which infest store 
closets, a thousand of which would not weigh a 
pennyweight, do all those surprising things. Now, 
who can explain the mystery ?—for they have no 
brain. 

Science is at a standstill with the problem. 


= 
The Troop- Horse. 


A ludicrous incident occurred in the castle-yard, 
Dublin, in 1794. A farmer had, some time before, 
purchased an old troop-horse which was unfit for 
service. The animal being naturally quiet, he 
mounted his daughter upon him, and sent her with 
milk to town, where she unluckily arrived just at 
the time of relieving guard. 

The horse, hearing the music to which he had 
been accustomed, became ungovernable by his fair 
rider, and trotting, snuffing and snorting, bolted 
into the castle-yard with his rider and her milk- 
pails, and took his place in the midst of the ranks, 
to the no small amusement of all present.—Wa- 
son's Anecdoles. 


WE can do more good by being good than in 
any other way. Let us remember this. It is not 
genius that we need, nor intellectual mastership, 
nor profound learning. These we must not 
despise ; but one indispensable need is—Character. 


A FRIEND is a person with whom I may be 
sincere. I am arrived at last in the presence of @ 
man so real and equal, that I may drop even those 
undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy 
and second thought, which men never put off, and 
may deal with him with the simplicity and whole- 
ness with which one chemical atom meets another. 
—Emerson. 


4@> 


So, for my part, I said to myself, as I walked 
home, if I can put one touch of rosy sunshine into 
the life of any man or woman of my cure, I shall 
feel that I have worked with God. He is in no 
haste; and if Ido what I may in earnest, I n 
not mourn if I work no great work in the earth. 
— George MacDonald. 
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